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The  new  series  of  index  numbers  ok  prices  in  nine  foreign  countries  presented  in 
this  chart  supersedes  the  earlier  series  including  seven  countries  which  has  been  used 

IN    SIMILAR    CHARTS    OF   THE    BuREAU    OF    AGRICULTURAL    ECONOMICS    IN    RECENT    YEARS.     (DaTA  ARE 

in  table  on  last  page.) 

Wholesale  prices  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  currencies  of  the  nine  foreign 
countries  followed  much  the  same  trend  from  1924  to  late  1931.     currency  devaluations 
in  1931-32  checked  the  decline  in  foreign  prices  whereas  prices  in  the  united  states 
declined  to  the  post-war  low  in  early  1933  and  then  rose  rapidly  following  devaluation 
of  the  dollar  and  improvement  in  business  conditions.     foreign  prices  rose  faster  and 
further  in  1936  and  early  1937  and  declined  less  in  the  last  quarter  of  1937  than  did 
prices  in  the  united  states. 


Despite  sD.ne  prospectivo  recovery  in  the  output  jf  industrial  products 
during  the  next  fe\7  rn.^ntl'.s,  the  Ir.g  betv.'een  ch?jii;;es  in  industri-\l  activity 
rjid  consur.er  buying  power  probably  will  prevent  naterial  inprovenent  in  the 
domestic  denand  for  farn  products  (generally  "before  spring. 

The  la.st  nonth  for  which  cor.plete  business  data  are  available  is 
November.    Fron  August  to  llovenber  the  seasonally  adjusted  Federal  Reserve 
Index  of  Industrial  Production  dropped  fron  II7  to  9O,  or  23  percent,  ''f 
this  decline  in  total  industrial  production,  approximately  53  percent  was 
due  to  the  drop  in  output  of  iron  and  steel,  2J.  percent  to  the  decrease  in 
textiles,  12  percent  to  tho  slowing  up  of  autor.obile  production,  2  percent  to 
reduced  output  of  minGr--ls,  and  IC  percent  to  the  decline  in  the  combined 
production  of  .Jl  otLer  products  included  in  the  index. 

From  this  and  other  evidence  it  is  apparent  that  the  severity  of  the 
business  recession  through  llovember,   a.t  least,  was  in  Irrge  measure  the  result 
of  conditions  in  a  relatively  fe'7  lines  of  industrial  production  which  were 
particularly  a.ffected  by  the  f 0  r.vard  buj/ing  and  inventory  developments  ir-^ich 
have  been  discussed  in  the  monthly  issues  of  tliis  report  since  last  spring. 
Although  the  snarp  contraction  in  these  industries  hp,s  affected  to  some 
extent  practically  all  jther  lines,  ret-'il  trade  ajnd  general  business  activity 
have  held  up  relatively  well,  and  the  recession  has  been  less  widesprea.d 
than  current  comment  might  indicate.     From  A'ogust  through  November  factory 
emplo;;ment  decrea.sed  7  percent,  and  incomes  )f  industrial  vorkers  nearly  I3 
percent.     Som.e  other  indices  of  business  conditi:)ns  have  declined  much  less 
than  industrial  production. 

In  December  there  wa-s  some  further  decline  in  industrial  activity, 
the  Federal  Reserve  seasonally  adjusted  index  for  that  month  being  tenta- 
tively estimated  a.t  S3.     Steel  opera.tions  dropped  to  below  20  percent  of 
capacity,  or  a.bout  the  aver-^ge  level  reached  in  1932,  ajid  a  third  below 
November  production.    Further  contraction  also  occurred  in  textile  mill 
operations.    By  December  tiio  uncertain  business  outlook  had  greatly  reduced 
sales  of  automobiles,   and  with  dealers  f^enerally  carrying  large  stocks  of  new 
aJKi  used  cars,  production  in  autor.obile  pl.-yits  was  ciorta.iled  n.uch  more  than 
d;iring  the  earlier  months  of  the  recession.    Unemployment  also  increased, 
relative  to  the  decline  in  output  of  industrial  products,  more  than  during 
the  early  part  of  the  recession.     It  has  been  estima.ted  tha.t  about  1-1/2 
million  workers  lost  tlieir  jobs  during  November  ajid  Decer.ber,    But  a^ain 
the  movement  of  go^ds  into  fina.l  consumption,  and  general  business  a,ctivity, 
seem  to  be  much  less  aJTected  than  industrial  output.     In  fact,  some  estiraa-tes 
ind.ica.te  that  retail  trade  in  tno  country  as  a,  whole  during  the  first  week 
in  Janua.ry  was  aJbove  that  for  the  corresponding  week  of  I937i   stimulated  by 
special  sales  and  numerous  7'rice  reductions. 

There  is  evidence  t;ir.t  the  ijnf avor a.ble  inventory  situation  which 
has  been  responsible  for  a.  considerable  part  of  the  decrea.se  in  industrial 
production  in  recent  months  is  beirit;  gra.duavHy  corrected,  in  some  lines  of 
industry.     In  steel,  wh^re  the  biggest  djrop  r.as  occurred,  output  has  been 
as  low  as  in  the  depths  of  the  last  depression  when  actual  cons^omption  of 
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steel  for  building,  autom'^bile  production,  and  micoellaneous ■  uses  was  much  lower. 
In  the  first  week  of  Januan^,  steel  mill  operations  advanced  to  about  25  percent 
of  capacity,  and  unless  the  recessi-:n  is  extended  rapidly  to  other  lines  of  indus- 
try it  is  probable  that  stocks  of  steel  ncv  on  hand  soon  will  be  ccnsumed  and  new 
orders  will  contribute  to  some  further  increase  in  steel  'operations.  Likewise, 
in  the  textile  industries  operations  appar.jntly  have  been  curtailed  considerably 
belcw  consumption,  end  inventories  in  dealers'  hands  have  been  reduced,  '.'/hole- 
sale  trade  in  these  lines  has  been  almost  stagnant  for  some  time,  but  improved 
recently,  and  general  wholesale  buying  early  in  January  was  reported  to  have  been 
above  the  corresponding  period  of  last  ipeSir .     These  conditions  point  to  some  pick- 
up in  the  production  of  textiles,  shoes,  and  other  lines  of  consumers'  goods 
during  the  next  few  months.     The  automobile  industry  is  one  cf  the  few  im.portant 
lines  in  which  the  inventory  situation  recently  has  become  worse;  and,  since  the 
winter  is  not  a  good  selling  season  for  cither,  nev/  or  used  cars,  it  is  probable 
that  activity  in  the  automobile  plants  will  continue  to  be  severely  curtailed 
until  spring. 

If  recent  levels  of  consumption  were  maintained,  it  could  be  confidently 
expected  that  surplus  stocks  soon  would  be  used  up  and  industrial  production 
expand  materially  during  the  next  few  m.onths ,     The  d^.ger  is  that  the  effects  of 
the  sharp  recession  in  the  relatively  few  lin3s  of  business  activity  which  already 
has  occurred  V/i.11  be  extended  rapidly  to  ether  lines.     This  would  meo.n  much  addi- 
tional unem.ployment ,  reduced  consumer  buying  power,  more  uncertainty  and  hesita- 
tion on  the  pprt  of  buyers  of  durable  goods  such  as  automobiles  and  houses, 
reduced  general  purchasing  power,  and  consequently  a  decrease  in  the  level  of 
consumption  more  than  sufficient  to  offset  the  effects  of  the  e xpected  pickup  in 
thj3  industries  vrhich  were  affected  earlier  in  the  recession.     In  other  v/ords, 
it  is  a  race  between  the  prospective  revival  in  one  group  ^f  industries,  on  the 
one  hand,  against  contagious  declines  in  other  lines  of  business  activity  vfhich 
have  lagged  behind  the  general  movement  of  industrial  production  since  last 
summer,    Vvhile  the  outcome  of  this  race  is  not  at  oil   certain  at  this  time,  such 
indications  as  are  available  point  to  at  least  s^me  net  improvement  in  industrial 
production  during  the  next  few  months,  although  January  may  show  some  decrease 
below  December. 

Notvdthstanding  t  hj,s  prospective  in:provsment  in  industrial  activity,  m.any 
business  firms  v;hich  have  attempted  to  weather  the  recession  vdth  a  minimum  of 
lay-offs  may  find  it  necessary  to  reduce  their  working  forces  in  line  vfith  the 
altered  business  prospects.     Service  lines  of  activity,  vhich  represent  an  impor- 
tant part  of  all  business,  maybe  further  curtailed  as  realization  of  the  extent 
of  the  recession  and  the  general  uncertainty  spreads  to  larger  elements  of  the 
population.     These  developments  may  lead  to  additiono.1  unemployment,  and  reduc- 
tions in  total  payrolls.     Receipts  of  funds  by  consumers  from  jaany  general 
sources,  such  as  dividends,  probably  vdll  be  curtailed  during  the  first  few 
months  of  the--yr?ar.     Other  conditicns  contributing  to  the  general  lag  of  consumer 
buying  power  behind  industrial  output  may  assert  themselves.     Thus,  little  or  no 
improvement  in  demm  d  for  farm  products  generally  is  likely  to  occur  before 
spring  even  if  industrial  activity  experiences  a  noticeable  improvement.     On  the 
other  hand,  no  very  large  additional  decline  in  the  next  few  months  seems  prob- 
able . 
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The  vol^ji-^.e  of  exrportr,  of  A-nerican  fara  products  has  incroased  sharply 
in  recent  nonthc.     The  seasonally  adjusted  iniex  for  Novenl»er  v/as  33  percent 
of  pre-war  -  the  highest  in  2  years  -  compared  with  the  July  low  point  of  57 
percent.    Total  exports  for  the  first  5  ronths  of  tnc  current  r.arketin^  season 
(from  July  through  November)  also  v. ere  increased.    All  of  the  grains  have  "been 
exported  in  r^uch  larger  vol'^nie  than  last  season  because  of  the  lar-^e  harvests 
in  this  country  an;'i  increased  vlemand  in  many  countries  abroad,  due  to  poor 
crops.    Exports  of  United  States  farr.i  products  are  expected  to  continue  in 
relatively  lar^e  vol"i.ir;.e  for  the  rest  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  value  of  e>-ports  of  United  States  fam  products  for  the  first  11 
months  of  1957  was  3  percent  greater  than  for  the  corresponding;  period  in 
1336,     It  is  interesting  to  note,  ho'/ever,  that  despite  this  increase  the  value 
of  our  farm  products  acco\''nted  for  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  export 
value  in  the  first  11  nonths  of  1937,  whereas  in  the  corresponding  period  a 
year  3.^0  they  represented  nearly  50  percent.     The  cor.tinued  strong-  export 
deraand  for  sucii  nona':;ricultural  products  as  metals,  motor  vehicles,  petroleun 
products,  and  aircraft  was  lorrely  responsible  for  the  decline  in  relative 
iuiportance  of  far-"!  products. 

Exp.orts  in  general  have  increacei  3ore  than  ir.;ports  in  recent  months, 
due  partly  to  the  relatively  favorable  industrial  conditions  in  the  najor 
foreign  countries.     Other  factors  encouraginr^  the  upv/ard  trend  in  exports  are 
the  special  demands  of  rearmament  pro£'rans  and  the  levelin,^;  of  tariff  barriers 
throufj^h  the  conclusion  of  additional  reciprocal  trade  agreements.     The  15 
reciprocal  trade  afreements  already  in  force  betvveen  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  have  yielded  encoura^in™  results,  and  neg-otiations  are  now 
under  vay  for  sirailar  aj'irreer.ents  with  Czechoslovakia  and  G-reat  Britain,  These 
agreements  should/particularly  beneficial  to  produ.ce:>^s  of  \"heat,  lard,  bacon, 
canned  fruits  and  fish,  and  other  farr.i  products.     Preliminary  work  also  has 
been  done  toward  a  broad  revision  of  the  trade  agreement  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  to  replace  the  "oresent  agreement  v/hich  expires  late  in  1938. 
Australia  has  recently  modified  licensing  and  other  import  restrictions  on  a 
wide  variety  of  Ame^rican  goods. 

World  industrial  "oroductian  excl  Mng  the  United  States  rose  in  October 
to  a  new  high  level  of  148  ^ercent  of  the  1923-25  average.  .  Much  of  this  rise, 
however,  represented  advances  in  the  four  countries  -  Canada,  France,  G-err.iany, 
and  Italy,     Special  conditions  within  each  of  these  co-untries  may  prevent  m.uch 
further  expansion.     Canada's  proxim.ity  to  the  United  States,  for  example, 
creates  uncertainty  as  to  her  ability  to  long  withstand  reaction  from  the 
recession  in  this  country.     Industrial  production  in  GeiT.:aiiy  has  already 
reached  a  new  high  level,  and  production  in  France  has  increased  10  percent 
since  Au^rust, 

Industrial  conditions  in  some  ether  foreign  countries  are  not  so 
favorable.     In  England,  business  activity  has'  declined  slightly  since  September, 
with  declines  in  employment,  domestic  consunption  of  coal,  merchandise 
carried  by  railways,  exports  of  British  manufact^ores,  and  building  activity. 
Industrial  production  in  the  ITetherlands  declined  sharply  (26  percent)  from 
July  to  October,  the  latest  month  for  which  information  is  available. 
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According  to  estiEiates  of  the  League  of  Nations,  60  percent  of  the  total 
value  of  international  trade  consists  of  raw  mater ials ,  agricultural  products, 
and  semi-manufactured    goods ^    The  sharp  drop  in  prices  of  these  commodities  in 
recent  months  will  probably  affect  adversely  the  export  trade  of  industrial 
•countries  by  lessening  the  purchasing  power  in  countries  exporting  these  com- 
modities.    Large  back-logs  of  orders  resulting  from  armament  activity,  however, 
may  prevent  mu'^h  reduction  in  industrial  output  as  a  result  of  these  developments 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 

The  general  level  of  wholesale  prices  in  1937  vras  86  percent  of  the  1926 
average,  an  increase  of  7  percent  over  the  previous  year  and  8  percent  greater 
than  in  1935.    The  1938  average  is  expected  to  be  lower  than  in  1937,  because 
of  lower  prices  of  raw  materials  and  farm  products. 

Following  a  sharp  rise  from  October  1936  to  the  recoverj''  high  point  in 
April  1937,  wholesale  prices  were  fairly  steady  until  July,  and  then  declined 
through  the  remainder  Of  the  year.     The  price  recession  has  been  especially  sharp 
since  September.    Prices  in  early  January'-  at  81  percent  of  the  1926  average  were 
back  to  the  level  of  October  1936. 

Prices  of  farm  products  have  declined  34  percent  from  the  1937  high  point 
in  early  April,  com.pared  with  a  13-percent  drop  in  food  prices  and  a  3-percent 
decline  in  other  commodity  prices  combined.     The  largest  price  declines  in  the 
combined  group  "other  than  farm  products  and  foods"  occurred  in- textiles  (12  per- 
cent) and  cherlcals  (9  percent),  vrlth  slight  advances  only  in  fuels  and  house 
furnishings.    Prices  of  both  farm  products  and  foods  declined  in  the  first  full 
week  of  January. 

The  ratio  of  wholesale  prices  of  farm  products  to  wholesale  prices  of  non- 
agricultural  products  for  the  vreek  ended  January  8  was  82  percent  of  the  pre-v/ar 
level,  the  same  as  in  early  December,  com.pared  with  101  for  the  corresponding 
week  a  year  ago. 

The  trend  of  prices  in  the  major  foreign  countries  has  followed  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  prices  in  the  United  States.     The  combined  index  of  wholesale 
prices  in  the  currencies  of  nine  imiportant  foreign  commercial  countries  (see 
'"Over  page)  rose  more  sharply  than  United  States  prices  in  1936  and  early  1937, 
and  de-^lined  less  in  recent  months.     Prices  in  only  tv70  m.ajor  countries  -  Japan 
and  Italy  -  have  moved  upward  since  October.     In  Japan  prices  of  foodstuffs, 
metal  products,  building  materials,  and  industrial  chemicals  rose  sharply, 
whereas  prices  of  textiles  declined  heavily,  reflecting  drastic  curtailment  in 
foreign  demand. 

PRICES  RECEIVED  AlID  PAID  BY  FARI'.IERS 

The  general  level  of  prices  received  by  farmers  in  mid-December  was 
104  percent  of  pre-war,  compared  vath  107  in  November  and  126  in  Pecem.ber  1936. 
Prices  of  only  three  groups  of  farm  products  —  dairy  products,   grains,  and 
miscellaneous  —  increased  slightly  from  November  to  December.     The  preliminary- 
estimate  of  prices  paid  by  farmera  for  commodities,  at  128  per6ent  of  pre-war 
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in  December,  is  the  saine  as  for  the  previous  month  and  for  December  1936.  The 
ratio  of  prices  received  to  prices  paid  by  fanners  declined  to  81  percent  in 
December  —  the  lov;est  since  July  1925  —  compared  v;ith  34  in  November  and  98 
in  December  19 ["36. 

Preliminary  indications  given  by  the  trend  of  market  prices  since  mid- 
December,  and  the  outlook  for  the  several  commodities  included  in  this  report, 
point  to  a  continued  slight  decline  in  the  level  of  prices  received  by  fanners 
in  January  and  February. 

imA  INCOME 

Cash  income-  from  sales  of  farm  products  made  a  nore-than-seasonal  de- 
cline from  November  to  December,  as  prices  received  by  farmers  declined  further 
in  December  and  marketings  of  livestock  were  considerably  below  last  year's 
volume.     Cash  farm  income  in  December  no  doubt  was  less  than  in  December  1936, 

For  the  entires  calendar  yoar  1937,  cesh  farm  income,  including  Government 
pa^Tnents  to  farmers,  has  been  Gstim<ited  at  |:3,500,000,OCO  ,  or  7  percent  more 
than  the  $7,920,000,000  in  1936. 

With  consumer  incoiTPS  continuim-  relatively  low  dui'ing  the  early  months 
of  this  year,  it  now  seeiiis  probable  that  income  from  farm  m,arketings  may  be 
less  in  each  quarter  of  1938  than  in  1937  .    While  larger  crop  marketings  and 
Government  payiaents  will  t^nd  to  support  income  in  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year,  the  smaller  marketings  of  mrat  ani'  ils  -md.  poultry  products  in  prospect 
will  be  an  offsetting  influtnct  and  m.ay  keep  income  somxwnat  beloxv  the  level 
of  the  first  quai'ter  of  1937.    A  weaker  consumer  demand  for  meats  may  prevent 
the  usual  increase  in  prices  associated  with  smaller  marki^tings. 

Supporting  el.-mcnts  in  thu  farm  incomo  situation  for  the  second  half 
of  1938  are  to  bo  found  in  thu  probable  larger  hog  slaughter  than  in  the  second 
half  of  last  yoar  and  in  the  higher  average  weights  of  all  meat  animals 
slaughtered.     Government  papnents,  including  price  adjustm.ent  payments  on  1937 
cotton,  may  also  be  larger  than  in  the  latter  half  of  last  year,    ?/hile  these 
elements  may  cusnion  th^  decline  in  fana  income  from  the  1937  level,  the 
position  of  farm  income  duri^g  the  latter  half  of  the  year  depends  largely  upon 
the  condition  of  consumur  incomes  and  the  consequent  general  demand  situation. 

Wheat  prices  during  the  next  few  v/eeks  will  depend  largely  on  European 
buying.     If  European  demand  remains  about  as  now  indicated,  the  newly  harvested 
Southern  Hemisphere  crop  may  be  absorbed  without  becoming  much  of  a  price- 
dopressing  factor.    V/orld  supplies  outside  of  Soviet  Russia  and  China  are  only 
about  25  million  bushels  larger  than  the  very  small  supplies  of  a  year  ago,  and 
the  cari'5'--over  and  crop  in  Argentina  are  small.    Following  the  heavy  seasonal 
movement  of  Argentine  wheat,  which  usually  reaches  a  high  point  in  February, 
the  demand  for  hard  wheat  from  the  United  States  is  expected  to  increase  as  the 
result  of  small  supplies  of  wheat  remaining  in  Argentina  and  also  in  Canada , 
Both  of  those  countries  usiially  compete  with  the  United  States  in  the  marketing 
of  hard  ivheats  v/hich  are  used  by  im.portcrs  to  strengthen  soft  wheat  flour. 
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Domestic  wheat  pricer?  fluctuated  g^ri.ero.ll;^  within  a  n-^rrow  range  during 
the  last  half  of  Deceinber.     Strength  at  Winnipeg  as  a  result  of  small  remaining 
exportable  supplies,  and  at  Buenos  Aires,  where  frost  damage  has  greatly  reduced 
the  quantity  and  quality  for  e?.port ,  about  offset  the  influence  of  the  weak 
market  at  Liverpool  and  reduced  interest  in  domestic  markets.    During  the  first 
week  in  January,  v;ith  a  good  export  trade  and  an  active  milling  inquiry,  domestic 
prices  rose  sharply,  supported  by  sharp  advances  in  foreign  markets  including, 
Liverpool,    Foreign  demand  improved,  and  at  tiie  same  time  Australian  shippers 
sold  less  freely  while  offerings  of  Eussi^in  and  Argentine  grain  were  not  large. 
On  about  Jaruary  8  the  nrice  of  No. 2  Hard  Winter  v/heat  at  Kansas  City  vras  6  cents 
higher,  and  the  closing  price  of  May  futures  at  Chicago  was  8  cents  higher  than 
cn  December  31. 

Based  on  the  past  relationship  between  the  December  1  condition  and  yield 
per  seeded  acre,  with  some  allovvance  for  the  probable  effect  of  weather  condi- 
tions during  the  past  s^jnimer  and  fall,  the  indicated  production  of  winter  wheat 
in  1938  is  about  630  million  bushels,  compared  with  685  million  bushels  of  winter 
wheat  estimated  to  have  been  liarvested  last  year.     On  the  other  hajid,  fall  mois- 
ture supplies  are  better  In  the  .spring  wheat  belt  and  in  Canada,     In  Europe, 
where  early  indications  point  ;t,o  some  increase  in  acreage,  the  condition  is  con- 
sidered to  be  generall^r  good. 

CORN  Al\TD  OTIiER  FEED  GRAINS 

Cash  prices  of  all  feed  groins  strengthened  during  December,  and  in  early 
January  the  weekly  average  price  of  No. 5  Yt  Jlovr  corn  at  Chicago  advanced  above  60 
cents  for  the  first  li'cns  since  late  October.     The  price  of  No.  3  barley  at 
Mironeapolis  advajiced  about  6  cents  a  biishel  from  the  week  ended  December  11  to 
the  week  ended  January  8,  v/hile  the  price  of  No.  3  White  oats  at  Chicago  advanced 
1  cent  per  bushel  in  this  samo  period.     A  C0j.aparat ively  stable  level  of  feed 
grain  prices  is  in  prospect  for  the  next  few  months.     The  unusually  large  supply 
of  corn  per  grain  cons^-iming  animal  unit  xvill  tend  to  limit  any  advance  in  corn 
prices  which  might  occur,  while  the  corn  loan  program  v/ill  tend  to  limit  any  de- 
^linLj.     The  prices  of  oats  is  expected  to  remain  fairly  stable,  vjhile  barley 
prices  may  show  some  further  improvement  if  the  malting  and  export  demand  con- 
tinue favorable. 

The  total  stocks  of  corn  and  oats  on  January  1  indicate  a  below  average 
disappearance  of  corn  and  an  about  average  disappearance  of  oats  from  October  1 
to  January  1.    Stocks  of  corn  on  January  1  wore  1,704 ,000  ,000  .bushels ,  or 
215,000,000  bushels  larger  than  the  1928-32  average,  indicating  a  disappearance 
of  1 ,007 ,00C  ,000  bushels  during  the  period  from  October  through  December.  Thj.s 
compares  with  a  disappearance  of  860,000,000  bushels  during  this  period  last 
year,  and  1,229 , OCX)  ,000  bushels,  the  average  disappearance  for  the  same  period 
during  1928-32.    Total  stocks  of  oats  on  January  1  xvere  about  3  percent  below  the 
1928-32  average. 

Total  sales  of  corn  abroad  since  October  1  have  been  much  larger  than  in 
any  of  the  past  few  years,  and  the  present  indications  are  that  exports  for  the 
present  marketing  year  vfill  be  larger  than  in  any  of  the  rast  7  years  and  may  ex- 
ceed those  of  1929-30,  which  totaled  over  40,000,000  bushels.     The  volume  of  ex- 
ports is  not  yet  large,  totaling  only  4,736,000  bushels  from  October' 1  to  JanuaiT 
1.     During  the  July-Novembur  period,  barley  exports  totaled  9  ,  285,000  bushels  and 
oat  exports  5,688,000  bushels,  '.vhioh,  in  each  case,  were  the  largest  for  this 
period  since  1929-30. 
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RIGS  1, 

As  a  result  of  'unusiially  la^rge  rice  cropn,  "bcth  in  Oalifcrnia  and  the 
Southern  States,  rice  prices  have  "oeeu  lower  d-orin;^  the  past  h  months  than  in  tho 
sajne  period  last  year  and  not  much  shove  the  lev  prices  received  hy  producerp  2 
years  ago.    The  price  of  southern  rice  improved  consideraoly  from  Septeraher  tr 
Uovemher,  "but  much  of  this  gain  has  since  "been  lost,  and  there  has  hoen  little 
net  increase  in  prices  irom  the  Septemoer  lev/.     In  California  prices  received  "by 
producers  declined  steadily  from  A^i^st  to  Decsmber,  and  the  December  15  price 
was  slightly  helo;?  tho  price  received  on  that  data  last  year.     It  now  appears 
probable  that  rice  prices  will  remain  generally  low  diu-ing  the  next  few  months, 
althou^li  there  may  be  some  improvement  i"^  expc^rts  and  shipments  continue  large. 

The  1937-38  supply  of  southern  rice  (including  tho  December  1  estimate  of 
production  and  the  Au^st  1  carryover)  totaled  about  13,300,000  barrels,  which  was 
the  largest  sup-ply  on  record  and  movs  than  2,60C,000  barrels  larger  than  that' of  j 
last  year.     In  California  tho  supply  wa.s  also  the  largest  on  record,  and  18  per- 
cent above  the  lar;^e  supplies  of  a  year  ago.     Tbtal  stocks  of  rico  in  southern  j 
mills  on  Decombar  1  v.-ere  about  tho  same  as  a  year  ago,  whilo  total  stocks  outside 
of  mills  wero  estimated  to  bo  nearly  1,000,000  barrols  larger  than  on  that  date 
lest  year.     Stocks  cf  rice  in  mills  and  country  warehouses  in  California  on 
January  1  v/ere  scmev.hat  smaller  than  last  year  because  of  -anfavorable  harvesting  ^ 
conditions  which  have  caused  delay  in  rarketing  tho  cr'ip  and  considerable  loss  frf 
rough  rice. 

Exports  and  shipments  of  rice  have  been  heav^"-  since  the  harvesting  of  the 
193.7  crop.     Sliipments  to  Puerto  Rico,  Havraiii,  and  Alaska  exceeded  103,000,000 
pounds  diaring  the  August-ITovombcr  period,  compared  with  less  than  90,000,000 
poiands  in  tho  same  period  last  year,  and  were  the  largest  in  recent  years.  The 
total  exports  for  this  period  were  108,000,000  pounds,  and  -.vere  much  larger  than 
for  any  of  the  po,st  I5  years. 

COTTON 

Domestic  cottpn  prices  showed  a  slightly  up'^.'ard  trend  during  December  and 
early  Jar/oary  with  the  10~market  average  price  of  Middling  l/S  inch  for  the  week 
end3d  January  g  of  S.kl  cents,  the  highest  since  mid-September .     Current  prices, 
howover,  are  about  U  to        cents  lower  than  in  January  laet  year  and  the  loTrest 
with  the  exception  of  the  last  k  months  since  May  1933.    Factors  which  appear  tc 
have  been  of  some  importance  in  strengthening  prices  during  recent  weeks  inclnd© 
the  reduction  in  estimates  of  cotton  prodaction  in  foreign  countries,  the  large 
movement  of  rav/  cotton  out  of  trade  channels  into  Government  loan  stocks,  and  a 
somewhat  more  favorable  trend  in  commodity  and  security  prices. 

Recent  eatima.tes  of  1937-38  foreign  producti'^n  are  800,000  to  1,000,000 
bales  less  than  in  early  December  -.vith  pres.mt  estimates  ranging  a  little  above 
19,000,000  bales.     In  addition,  thore  has  been  somo  increase  in  the  estimates  of 
tha  probable  non-commercial  consujiiption  of  cotton  in  China.    iDespite  the  redxic- 
tion  in  the  indicated  world  sup-oly  of  commercial  cotton,  however,  current  esti- 
mates of  supply  are  still  some  b, 300, 000  bales  or  lU  percent  larger  tlian  the 
record  supply  of  last  season.     The  estimated  1937-38  supply  of  American  cotton  is"?' 
5,150,000  running  bales  or  27  percent  larger  than  last  season.     Excluding  C-cvcrmnent 
financed  "otton,  the  remaining  supply  of  -Imarican  cotton  -  frequently  called 
'•free  cotton"  -  is  n^w  I9  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier. 
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Domestic  cotton  consumption,  adjcisting  for  seasonal  variation,  declined 
'materially  during  December,  end  apparently  shov.'ed  little  improvement  in  6.arly 
January,    Trp.de  reports  indicate  that  sales  of  c6tton  cloth  by  domestic  mills 
in  December  improved  somewhat  rel^.tive  to  previous  months  and  in  view  of 
;reduced  production  were  much  more  favorable  relative  to  output.     In  December 
and  during  the  5  months  from  Aagust  throug^h  December,  domestic  cotton  consumption 
iwas  38  end  16  percent,  respectively,  less  than  a  year  eo.rlier.     Cotton  mill 
■activity  in  foreign  countries  appears  to  have  been  fairly  well  maintained  during 
the  last  several  weeks,  although  in  several  co-ontries  apparently  showed  a  slowly 
declining  tendency.    Reports  indicate  that  in  a  number  of  countries  sales  have 
been  unfavorable  relative  to  production  for  many  weeks,  while  in  several  coun- 
tries, particularly  Germany,  Itnly,  and  Poland,   sales  of  cotton  goods  are 
-reported  to  be  fully  equal  to  the  restricted  output.    During  the  4  months  from 
, August  thro^agh  November  the  estimated  world  consumption  of  both  American  and 
foreign  cotton  was  slightly  less  than  a  year  earlier. 

WOOL 

Domestic  wool  prices  may  hold  near  present  levels  in  the  next  few  months 
in  view  of  the  sharp  decline  in  prices  of  about  25  percent  since  August  and  an 
improvement  in  foreign  markets  in  December.    Bjct  since  domestic  wool  prices  are 
still  relatively  high  as  compared  with  prices  of  other  textile  raw  materials, 
and  supplies  of  raw  vraol  and  semi-raanuf actures  in  this  country  are  fairly  large, 
:no  marked  advajice  in  prices  from  present  levels  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1938  appears  probable.    Domestic  wool  markets  reported  a  slight  increase  in 
trading  during  December  but  prices  were  irregular. 

Total  supplies  of  apparel  wool  on  a  grease  basis  in  the  United  States  on 
I  January  1  were  estimated  to  be  more  theJi  Ic^O  m.illion  pounds  larger  than  a  year 
earlier  but  they  were  not  greatly  different  from  the  iC-year  average. 

Mill  consumption  of  apparel  wool  on  a  scoured  basis,  in  the  United  States 
during  November  was  56  percent  smaller  than  in  November  1936  and  was  the  smallest 
: November  consuirrption  in  any  of  the  past  20  years  of  record.     Consumption  during 
the  first  11  months  of  1937  was  only  5  percent  smaller  then  that  of  the  sDine 
months  of  1936  because  of  the  large  consumption  in  the  early  months  of  the  year. 

If  mill  consumption  of  apparel  wool  in  the  first  quarter  of  1933  is 
Delow  that  of  the  snjr.e  period  for  the  past  2  years,  as  was  true  during  the  last 
quarter  of  1937,   stocks  on  April  1  will  be  considerably  larger  than  a  year 
earlier,  but  perhaps  not  much  greater  than  the  10-year  April  1  average.  '  In 
view  of  the  fairly  large  stocks  of  wool  in  the  United  States  at  the  beginning 
of  1938  end  the  prospects  for  relatively  small  mill  consumption  during  the 
next  few  months,  imports  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  are  likely  to  be 
much  smaller  than  for  the  first  3  m.onths  of  1937. 

The  weakness  in  m.ill  demand  in  several  foreign  countries  during  the 
second  half  of  1937  resulted  in  smaller  irmports  into  these  countries  and  in 
acoumialations  of  stocks  of  raw  wool  in  Southern  Hemisphere  producing  countries. 
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On  December  1  rvoparent  supplies  for  disposal  during  the  rest  of  the  curi-ent 
season  were  o-bout  12  percent  Ir.r.^er  than  those  of  a  year  earlier  and  9  percent 
ahove  the  avera^':e  for  that  date  in  the  5  j^ears,  1S31-35.     Soiithern  Hemisphere 
wool  supplies  for  the  1937-38  season  were  estimated  to  oe  only  3  percent  Irrgcr 
than  for  the  preceding  season.  ^  Indications  are  that  stocks  of  ravr  wool  remain 
relatively  small  in  most  foreij^x  importing  coiintries. 

LmbS 

In  view  of  the  recent  v;cakness  in  consumer  dem^jid  for  meats  and  the 
lower  prices  of  wool,  it  is  prohable  that  the  seasonal  advance  in  lam"b  prices 
that  usually  occurs  in  the  first  4  months  of  the  year  will  not  be  n^sarly  so 
great  in  1936  as  it  -.vas  in  1937.     Should  furtner  wealaiess  in  consumer  demand 
develop,  it  is  possible  thr.t  no  seasonal  advance  in  lamb  prices  v;ill  occur 
during  the  remainder  of  the  current  fed-lamb  rrerlceting  season  (through  April). 
The  averc'ge  price  of  lombs  in  this  period  v/ill  be  considerably  lever  tiirii  in  the 
same  period  a  y^ar  aQo» 

Little  change  is  expected  in  the  total  slauii-,nter  of  sheep  end  Irjnbs  for 
the  period  from  January  through  April  compared  with  the  same  period  in  1937. 
Marketings  of  fed  laiTibs  probably  "ill  be  some-.jhat  larger,  but  this  increase  may 
be  about  offset  b;/  small ^^.r  mrTkc tings  of  other  lambs  and  sheep.     On  the  basis 
of  the  number  of  l;-.unbs  reported  on  feed  January  1,  it  is  expected  that  market- 
ings of  fed  lambs  will  be  larger  this  yeor  than  last  in  most  States  of  the  Corn 
Eelt,  Texas,  and  Colorado;  but  in  most  Western  States,  particularly  in  States 
west  of  the  Continental  Divide  where  the  nmabsr  of  lambs  fed  last  year  was  the 
largest  in  14  years  of  record,  m.arketing3  probably  -.vill  be  considerably  smaller 
than  a  year  ago. 

In  the  first  half  of  1937  Irmb  prices  averaged  higher  than  for  any 
similar  period  since  1929.     In  the  third  ':uarter  of  the  year  prices  declined 
about  seasonallj^.     From  early  October  to  December,  however,  prices  of  Irmbs 
declined  sharply,  although  they  usually  show  little  ch-ange  in  this  period,  and 
slaughter  supplies  were  reduced.    The  number  of  sheep  ar.d  lambs  sla\ightered 
under  Federal  inspection  in  the  last  quarter  of  1937,  totaling  4,256,000  head, 
was  7  percent  smaller  than  in  the  third  qu.arter  and  12  percent  smaller  than 
in  the  last  quarter  of  195G.     Prices  of  good  aiid  choice  lambs  at  Chicago, 
averaging  about  $3.25  per  100  pou:ids  in  the  last  week  of  December,  were  more 
than  $2  lower  than  in  late  September  and  more  than  $1  lower  than  a  year  earlier. 
The  recent  sharp  declines  in  l;.jnb  prices  apparently  have  been  due  largely  to 
decreased  consumer  demand  for  meats  and  lower  prices  of  pelts  and  wool. 

3ESF  CATTLE 

A  large  part  of  the  downward  adjustment  in  prices  of  the  better  grades 
of  slaughter  cattle,  expected  for  the  first  half  of  1938,  apparently  took  place 
in  November  and  December  when  prices  of  such  cattle  experienced  one  of  the 
sharpest  declines  on  record.    Prices  of  slaughter  cows  and  of  the  lower  grades 
of  steers  probably  will  not  change  greatly  during  the  first  half  of  the  present 
year,  although  they  usually  advance  seasona.lly  in  this  period.    The  nuinber  and 
proportion  of  the  lower  grades  of  slaughter  cattle  marketed  in  tne  first  ha.lf 
of  1938  will  be  smaller  than  a  year  earlier,  and  smaller  than  in  the  last  half 
of  1937,  bit  the  influence  of  reduced  supplies  on  prices  of  such  cattle  may  be 
offset  by  further  weakness  in  consumer  demand  for  meats. 
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In  the  last  week  of  Decem'ber  prices  of  choice  and  prime  grade 
slaughter  steers  at  Ohicp^o,  averr^ing  $11,51  per  ICC  pg-.xnds,  were  norc  than 
$6  lov/er  than. in  late  Octobrr  and  about  75  cents  lo-^er  tho2x  a  year  eaTlier* 
Prices  01  Gominon  f-rade  -steers  and  good  ::,rade  slaiif^hter  cov/s,  after  declin- 
in,:;  seasonally  from  nid-su-Ti.ier  to  October,  decliued  about  $1  further  from 
late  October  to  the  end  of  December,  tnd  at  that  time  v/ere  not  greatly 
different    from  the  prices  of  such  cattle  a  year  earlier 

Fa,ctors  chiefly  rcsnonsible  for  the  declines  in  cattle  prices  in 
jrovember  and  Decev.iber  CT^parently  v/erei     (l)  oil  increase  in  supplies  of  the 
better  grades  of  cattle;   (2)  decreased  consumer  demar.d  for  meats,  resulting 
principrwlly  from  reduced  industrial  employment;   (3)  a  seasonal  increase  in 
po-jltiy  consumption;   (4)  a  <::reater- than- seasonal  increase  in  pork  cons-amption; 
end  (5)  a  sharp  decline  in  hide  pricr.S.     The  numh-.a-  of  cattle  slaughtered 
under  Federal  inspection  in  December,  totaling  859,000  head,  was  slightly 
larger  thr,n  in  Lovember,  but  was  10  percerl  smaller  thoJi  in  October  and  13 
percent  smaller  th.-^n  in  December  a  year  earlier.     Inspected  calf  slaughter 
in  December,  totaling  452,000  head,  vfas  slightly  smaller  than  a  month 
e-orlier  ar.d  consilcrably.  smoller  than  a  year  earlier. 

IIOO-S 

Some  upturn  in  hog  prices  appears  probable  within  the  next  2  or  3 
months  because  of  the  expected  .se,a£oni,l  reduction  in  hog  marketings  oJid  the 
present  relatively  sncll  storage  stocks  of  pork  ?jid  le.rd.    -7rom  Jo.nuary 
thrciv.:h  Ap^■il  last  year,  hog  prices'-' at  Chicago- fluctuated  aicund  the  $10 
j-evelj  but  from  rid-May  to  mid-A-'JU-ais t  there  was  a  sharr  .■^.d -..a.-e  in  prices. 
Since  the.  slaughter  supply  of  hogs  ne:;t  suoi'^.er  is  ejc^ec'ed  to  be  considerably 
larger  and  consra-xer  demand  weaker  than  a  year  earlier^  hog  prices  in  the 
coming  s-^er  probably  will  be  materially  lower  then  those  of  last  su.m.ner. 

Prices  of  heavy  weight  hogs  continued  to  wealcen  during  December 
following  the  marked  decline  in  prices  of  all  hogs  from  mid-Augnist  thxTough 
November.    The  average  price  of  hogs  at  Chicago  for  the  month  of  Decem.ber 
was  $7.90  compared  with  $8.64  in  November  and  $9.95  in  December  1935.  -The 
lower  prices  in  December  than  a  year  earlier  were  due  chiefly  to  the  weaker 
storage  and  consumer  dem/md  for  hog  products.     Inspected  hog  slaughter  in 
December,  totaling  3,958,000  head,  was  20  percent  greater  than  in  November, 
but  it  was  15  percent  smaller  than  in  Decem"ber  1936.     The  increase  in 
storage  stocks  of  pork  and  lard  during  ITovember.  and  December  1937  was  ;mch 
sma].ler  than  a  year  earlier  and  m^ach  less  than  average.     Stocks  of  pork 
on  January  Ij  1958,  were  the  second  smallest  for  that  date  on  record. 

According  to  the  December  1  Pig  Crop  Report,  the  1937  fall  pig  crop 
was  estimated  to  be  about  1  percent  smaller  than  that  of  1936.    A.!  increase 
of  about  5"  percent  in  the  number  of  bows  to  be  farrowed  in  the  spring  of 
1938  over  the^  number  that  farrowed  in  the  spring  of  1937  was  indicated  on 
the  basis  of  br'^.^'lins;  .intentions  -i-'^por  b<=><l  aboot  D^r-'^mber  1. 
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Butter  prices  declined,  sharniy  frora  early  Decoiater  to  -nid-Jrnup.ry.  The 
seasonal  decline  in  -orices  from  tho  seasonal  peak  in  Decerr.'ber  -jntil  the  srunr^er 
of  1938  will  proLalDly  'oe  .•.reater  thpn  average.  Daring-:  the  last  qiiarter  of  1937 
butter  prices  averaged  decidedly  hifher  than  a  year  earlier,  I>arin'j;  the  first 
half  of  1938,  however,  it  seerris  prolahle  that  "oriccs  vrill  avoroii-e  lov/er  than 
in  the  sa-:ie  period  a  year  earlier,  and  prohahly  ahout  the  saT.e  as  in  the  first 
half  of  1935  and  1936,  "but  decidedly  higher  than  in  the  years  froin  1931  to  1934, 

Production  of  creamery  "butter  in  ITover-her  was  8  percent  less  than  a  year 
earlier,  hut  18  percent  aocve  the  1925-29  Novemher  average.     The  13-percent 
decline  in  production  from  Octoher  to  ITovemher  v/as  less  than  the  usual  seasonal 
decline,  and  the  index  of  production  '.Thich  is  adjusted  for  seasonal  variation 
rose  from  112  in  Octoher  to  118  in  Novenher  (1925-29  =  100),     Durinr?  the  first 
6  months  of  1937  this  index  averaged  1C9.     It  seens  prohahle  that  durin~  the 
firrst  G  months  of  1933  hutter  production  v/ill  average  considerably  hi^rher  than 
in  1937. 

Trade  cutx:ut  of  crea-ncry  hutter  in  ilover.iher  was  1  percent  larr^cr  than 
in  I^Ioverifoer  193S,  while  retail  3-rices  vrere  9  percent  higher.     These  changes 
indicate  an  increase  of  about  14  percent  in  consumer  expenditures  for  butter. 
ii7ith^  the  decline  in  consuner  incomes  it  is  not  x^rohable  that  this  increase  in 
consumer  exoendit-'ores  for  butter  will  ce  maintained  durinc  the  first  half  of 
1938, 

Storage  stocks  of  butter  on  Janv.ary  1  of  43  million  pounds  v/ere  aboiit 
18  million  pounds  less  than  a  year  earlier,  and  compares  with  the  1933-37 
January  1  rverace  of  56  million  pounds. 

With  the  decline  in  'Drices  since  early  December  the  mar-^in  bet'.veen  92 
score  butter  at  New  York  and  Hew  Zealand  butter  in  London  declined  from  15,8 
cents  on  December  9  to  9,5  cents  on  Janua.ry  6. 

POULTRY  JlJD  3G-GS 

The  larg-e  out-of-storare  movem.ent  of  shell  eggs  was  the  most  important 
devolopm.ent  in  the  po'oltry  and  e.^,g  situation  during"  Decem.ber.  This  increases 
the  chances  of  ;.-iore  favorable  er£  rjrices  to  the  producer  this  ranter  and  next 
spring. 

Other  de-'relopm.ents  include  (l)  the  continued  high  rate  of  e^g  production 
per  hen,   (2)  the  earlier- than- usual  peak  in  cold  storage  stocks  of  frozen 
poultry,  and  (3)  the  record  low  numbers  of  laying  birds  on  farms. 

Sgg  prices  usually  decline  from.  Novem.ber  or  December  until  sprin,^,  but 
a  decline  as  sharp  as  in  early  1937  is  uiilikely  because  of  the  much  smaller 
size  of  fc?rm.  flocks.     Also,  normally  rigorous  winter  weather  will  tend  to 
c-ortail  the  high  rate  of  egg  production  and  cause  marketings  to  be  -onder  those 
of  1937,     Spring  pricer.,  therefore,  may  be  somewhat  above  those  of  1937  and, 
as  the  year  progresses,  the  spread  between  1933  and  1937  is  expected  to  widen 
unless  cons'oner  incomes  decline  m.ore  sharply  than  is  now  anticipated. 
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The  early  -peok  of  cold  stcrare  hol.dinris  of  frozen  poultry,  to^f^ether  v/ith 
fev;eT  "n.oultry  on  fan^s,  v/ill.  teml  to  keep  chic'cen  prices  in  the  first  half  of 
19  33  alipye  .tl-osc  of  a  year  ea.rlier.     On  the  other  hand,  declining  consumer 
incones,  -at  least  in  the  fore  part  of  this  period,  may ■  keep  prices  fron  rising 
ahove'  the.  1925-34  averag^e  durinr:  this  period.     Inasmuch  as  a  prospective  larger 
hatch,  in  1938  is  exi^ected  to  increase  the  pov.ltry  supply  in  the  la,st  half  of 
the  year,  chicken  prices  then  will  protaoly  he  under  thoso  of  the  year  "before. 

POTATOES 

Potato  prices  in  ter.ninal  markets  have  maintained  a  rather  stahle  level 
in  recent  reeks ,  as  is  usually  the  case  for  this  period  of  the  year  in  seasons 
vdien  the  late  crop  is  as  larre  as  the  present  one. 

Production  of  1937  crop  potatoes  in  the  30  late  States  is  estin:ated  at 
513,208,000  hushels,  or  ahout  36  nillion,  "bushels  more  than  were  prodticed  in 
these  States  in  1936  and  15  nillion  hushels  nore  than  the  1928-32  average.  In 
the  eight  eastern  late  States  the  1337  crop  was  ahout  4  raillion  hushels  nore 
than  t;iat  of  1936;  in  the  10  central  States  it  v/as  nearly  19  million  hushels 
lar.;'-;er,  and  in  the  12  western  States  the  1937  crop  T;as  larger  hy  13  million 
hushels.     The  1337  croTj  in  the  10  central  States,  hov/evor,  was  aoout  10  nillion 
hushels  smaller  than  the  1928-32  average,  v>'hile  in  the  other  two  groups  of 
States  it  v/as  larger  than  average. 

\Vith  the  late--x)tato  crop  aooxit  13  percent  larger  than  that  of  1936, 
the  indications  are  that  the  stocks  availahle  for  market  after  January  1,  1938, 
are  considerahl;/  larger  than  those  miarketed  after  Jarruary  1,  1337.     The  supplj^ 
of  potatoes,  hoth  old  and  new,  availahle  for  m.arket  during  the  first  half  of 
1938,  hnerefore,  prohahly  V7ill  he  at  least  one-fifth  larger  than  the  supply 
availalle  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1937, 

Carlot  shipments  of  notatoes  from  the  1337  late  croT)  for  the  week  ending 
Janv.ary  8  totalv-^d  ahout  4,510  cars,  compared  with  3,280  d^aring  the  last  v/eek  of 
Decemoer  and  3,7  30  cars  during  the  first  v/eek  of  1937.     The  total  rail  and  hoat 
movement  of  la  to  potatoes  from  the  heginning  of  the  season  to  Janiiaxy  8  amounted 
to  78,500  cars,  or  2,300  cars  less  than  the  n^umher  moved  to  the  corresponding 
time  last  season  from  the  1936  late  crop.     It  is  prohahle,  hov/evor,  that  the 
volume  of  late  potritoos  v;hich  has  rioved  hy  motor  truck  is  much  greater  this 
season.     Sliipments  of  new  -ootatoes  this  season  have  oeen  ahout  one-third  less 
than  those  for  the  corresponding  period  last  season,  totaling  only  35  cars  in 
tho  first  v;eek  of  January,  m.ostly  from  ]?lorida  and  Texas. 

TRUCK  CHOPS 

Total  reported  acreage  of  tr-.ick  crops  for  the  early  part  of  tlie  1933 
marketing  season  is  slightly  smaller  than  that  of  last  serson  "but  is  24  percent 
larger  than  the  1928-32  average  fi^gure.     Conhined  acreage  of  15  truck  crops  for 
marketing  daring  the  winter  and  early  spring  (as  reported  hy  January  l)  is 
335,000  acres,   compared  v.'ith  397,000  last  season  and  a  5-year  average  of  ahout 
319,000  acres. 
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As  narket  swoplies  of  winter  vegeta'blcs  ("both  doniGstic  and  imported) 
grad^uilly  increased,  -.vholesale  -^irices  of  most  of  these  products  tended  downward 
from  the  relatively  hirh  levels  of  :.iid-Dcce:;.'!:  er,     Al^out  the  only  truck  crops 
T/hich  recently  sold  higher  than  in  rnid-Doca.iher  are  eastern  "broccoli,  old-crop 
ca'bhaiLi-e,  cauliflower,  and  onions.    However,  the  prices  of  nearly  all  vegetables 
recently  were  soaewhat  ahove  the  level  of  the  first  week  of  Deceni'.er,  reflecting 
daniafe  caused  hy  the  severe  freeze  in  the  Sout;ieast. 

Durin,-  the  first  week  of  Jan-oary,  carlot  3hip::ients  of  all  track  crops 
except  caulif lov/er ,  lettuce,  onions,  and  g-reen  peas  v/ere  much  smaller  than 
durin^;  the  s.ar:,e  period  of  1937,     The  following  crops  were  lcadin<3  amonif  the 
carlot  shipments:  Texas  new  cah"ba.-:e  and  sijinach,  Arizona  and  Ii.iperial  Valley 
(Calif.)  lettuce,  ilev/  York  old-crop  cafbn.^e,  Califorr.ia  carrots  and  celery,  and 
Jlorida.  snap  heans. 

Production  of  all  commercial  truck  crops  for  narket  in  1937  v:as  ahout  3 
percent  ,::rGater  than  the  previous  high  rec:)rd  of  1936.     Truck  crops  for  canning 
or  marraf act-'U-e  v/ere  13  "oercent  lar:'er  than  in  1936  and  exceeded  the  previous 
hir;h  record  of  1930.     Including  market- garden  vCf^etahles,  the  extimated  cash 
income  from  all  truck  crops  in  1337  totaled  ahout  $5r0, 000,-^00,  or  $35,000,000 
more  than  the  cash  income  from  the  sajne  crops  in  1936. 

CITRUS  FRUITS 

Orgrres 

Torm.inal  m.arket  prices  of  all  oranges  experienced  som.e  further  decline  in 
December.     It  seeiiis  likely,  however,  that  the  season's  low  point  in  prices  of 
Florida  oranifres  has  oeen  passed,  and  the  lov/  point  in  California  ilavel  prices 
may  have  heen  reached  "by  now.     Present  prices  of  all  oranges  are  somievrhat  "below 
those  of  a  year  earlier.     At  I'ew  Ycrk  City,  prices  of  Florida  oranges  averaged 
$2.41  per  "box  during:  the  first  week  of  January  this  ye.ar,  com.pared  with  $3.10 
for  tiie  same  weok  of  1337.     In  the  same  weeV:,  California  IJavels  averared  $?.34 
per  "box  this  ye'^.r  and  $2.93  a  year  earlier. 

Shipmentu  of  oran:-/;es  to  date  this  season  have  been  slightly  heavier  than 
those  of  a  year  a--o,  hut  the  larger  indicated    roduction  of  winter  and  spring 
varieties  this  season  points  to  a  su-oply  of  oranges  available  for  market  during 
the  remainder  of  the  winter  and  s^^ring  about  one- third  larger  than  for  the 
same  period  a  year  earlier.     On  JanuTry  1,  1933,   the  total  crop  of  all  winter 
and  spring  varieties  of  oraviges  was  indicated  at  42.5  million  boxes,  conpared 
With  38.3  million  boxes  for  1936-37,  and  the  1931-55  average  of  33.1  million 
boxes.     The  crop  of  California  "Valencias,  which  constitute  the  chief  source 
of  supply  d-oring  the  suru-ier  and  early  fall,  was  indicated  at  25.2  million  boxes, 
ccJmpared  with  16.3  million  boxes  a  year  ago,  and  the  1931-35  average  of  20,0 
million  boxes. 
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Qrapc fruit 

Grapefruit  prices  at  terminal  markets  continued  to  decline  in  early 
December,  but  showed  some  improvement  during  ths  latter  part  of  the  month. 
Prices  nf  Florida  grauefruit  during  the  last  month  continued  at  a  som.ewhat 
higher  level  than  prices  of  last  season,  but  prices  of  Texas  grapefruit 
averaged  about  the  same  as  those  of  a  year  ago.    During  the  month  of  December, 
Florida  grapefruit  prices  at  Nev^  York  averaged  $2.49  per  box  this  year  com.- 
pared  with  $3.10  last  year.    Texas  grapefruit  prices  averaged  :i)2.06  per  box 
duririg  December  1937  and  $2.07  in  December  1936. 

If  the  utilisation  of  gr;.\pefruit  by  processing  plants  is  as  large 
as  now  appears  likely,  the  total  supply  of  grapefruit  available  for  market 
during  the  remainder  of  the  season  miay  be  at  least  one-tenth  sn.aller  than 
for  the  same  period  a  year  earlier.    Althougli  the  quantity  of  grapefruit 
going  to  processing  plants  v/ill  be  comparatively  large  this  year,  it  probably 
vail  be  considerably  less  than  the  extremely  largo  q.uantity  so  utilized  last 
season.     Total  shipments  to  market  of  fresh  grapefruit  thus  far  this  season 
have  been  slightly  greater  than  for  the  same  period  last  year  ,  with  shipments 
from  Texas  one-fourth  larger  than  a  year  ago,  and  shipments  from.  Florida 
about  13  percent  sm.aller  than  those  of  a  year  earlier. 

On  January  1  the  tot:^il  grapefruit  was  indicated  at  26.1  million 
boxes,  r>omparGd  with  the  record  crop  of  30.3  m.illion  boxes  produced  last 
year,  and  the  1931-35  average  of  16.9  million  boxes.    The  crop  in  Florida 
is  indicated  to  be  about  28  percent  and  the  Texas  crop  about  4  percent  less 
than  the  respective  crops  of  last  season. 
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